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« LEO, servant of the servants of the Lord, 
“to his dear son, Henry, King of England, 
‘all bealth and happiness.—WkE, sitting ia 
“ this Holy See, having, with mature delibera- 
“tion, considered the business with our bre- 
“thren, do, with their unanimous consent, 
“rant unto your Majesty, vour heirs and 
‘ successors, the title of Defender of the Faith; 
‘which we do, by these presents, contirm 
“unto you; commanding all the faithful to 
* give your Majesty this title.’—Porr’s BuLt, 
which makes the King of England Defender 
of the Faith. 


Geer ———— — —_ ~— _ —- - - —_ 


THE BRUNSWICKERS. 
TO THE 
READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


Barn-Elm Farm, \Sth October, 1828. 


| My Frienps, 


You perceive the workings of those 


_ who are alarmed for the Church ; that is 


to say, for the tithes, the glebes, the 


_ parsonage-houses, the college-lands, the 


lands of the Deans and Chapters, and 


the lands, manors, quit-rents, fines, 


heriots, and other such good things, now 


enjoyed by the clergy, and,-in fact, at 
ithe pleasure, and for the advantage, of 


the aristocracy, or, at least, very nearly 


80: you perceive the workings, the stir, 


the agitation, and strange and convul- 
sive movements, of those who are thus 
alarmed. They are calling upen the 
nation to support them; that is to say, 


these stupid paragraph grinders and 
‘newspaper correspondents have told us, 
that if we desert our God, our God will 
desert us; and just the same was, the 
other day, at a cotton-lord dinner given 
‘to Pees, said by that choice and well- 
known article, “ Bolton-fletcher.” But 
they forget that tithes and glebes and 
\impropriations and prebendal stalls and 
‘the like do not make up our God; and, 
‘that it is our interest, that this god should 
desert us. 

Amongst. the other tricks, that these 
Brunswickers are, and have been, play- 
ing off, isa GRAND PETITION TO 
THE KING against making any con- 
cessions to the Catholics, either during 
the next, or any future session of Par- 
liament. This Petition had, and has, 
every appearance of being a desperate 
push on the part of OLp Mamay Cuvurcen. 
She really quakes: she feels that her 
tottering has begun: she knows that, 
throughout the whole kingdom, there is 
scarcely a man (except the aristocracy 
and clergy), who does not cry aloud 
for a great change as to the property of 
the Church; and, with regard to the 
nature of that change, Mammy knows 
‘but too well what it would be. The 
‘nation is pressed and pinched on all 
sides ; every resource is over-strained : 
SOMETHING MUST GIVE WAY. 
Debt, or army, or navy, or pensions and 
'sinecures, or dead-weight, or Mammy ; 
SOMETHING must give way; and all 
‘men seem to be agreed, that it must be 
‘poor old Mammy! For, talk about de- 
serting God as long as fools and hypo- 
‘erites like, men cannot see WHY 
Mammy should suck down eight mi/- 
tions a year, when, in fact, a tenth part 











-to support them while they continue to | of the people never go near her walls, 


devour it. The nation seems very loath 'She does, indeed, furnish us with most 
to stir for such an object ; and the Bruns- | excellent magistrates and ha/ -pay mili- 
wickers become more and more violent tary and naval officers; but the great 
«il vehement as the nation seems to! convenience here ts, that they can be 
grow cold on the subject. Those prime | magistrates and halt-pay officers without 
fellows, Lorp Kenyon and the Duxer | receiving tithes or the rent. of church 
of Newcastie (whose origin it will be’! lands; aye, and beitcr, perhaps, than 
Worth while to trace one of these days); they are now; for now part of their 
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time must be taken up in the collecting 
of their tithes and church-land rents. 
Mammy feels that she is in danger: 
she hears it everlastingly said, that we 
must have corn-bills as long as we have 
tithes ; for that our farmers cannot grow 
corn so cheaply as the French farmers, 
who have got rid of tithes. This ob- 
servation, this grand argument, in sup- 
port of the odious Corn-bill, frightens 
Mamaty, and makes her long and vene- 
rable and well-exercised teeth chatter 
in her head, She sees, that, if the 
Catholics be, as to political and civil 
rights, put upon a level with Protestants 
ot the Church, the Church of Ireland, 
at any rate, must soon give up her tithes 
and her enormous rents of land; that 
done, or, indeed, only begun, who is fool 
enough to believe, that tithes will exist 
in England for a year? Not Mammy: 


she is not fool enough to believe this : 
she knows, that the whole system would 
come tumbling down like a house from 
which the props are knocked away. 
She is, therefore; and, when I say 
** she,” I mean to include the whole body 


of the aristocracy, to whom, in fact, 
belongs the distribution of the tithes 
and other property, called church pro- 
perty. She is, therefore, in a state of 
great alarm: she sees, that something 
must move ; and she knows, from history 
as well as from reason, that she is the 
mark on which all men first fix their 
eyes. She is, accordingly, all in~a 
bustle ; just like the rats that have long 
(much too dong) lived most luxuriously in 
the bays of my barn, amongst the straw 
that my predecessor left me, that he had 
had thrashed by the truss, and that I 
would have had thrashed over again by 
the quarter, if | could have had the use 
of the barn’s floors before the Ist of May, 
which, according to his lease I could 
not; for, | am nearly certain, that the 
rascals, who thrashed and trussed the 
straw, leftan eighth part of the wheatin 
it. The Quantity was very large, seventy 
or eighty loads of trussed straw; and 
the rats have had a most enviable life in 
those masses for, now, just one whole 

The masses were too large to 
of successful ejectment by the aid 
ferggte : dogs could do nothing; and, if 
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. or gouty, 
|or dropsical, gormandizer in a gin, or 
knocked him down with a stick or stone - 
or did the same to a lady that had 
** loved her lord,” as the newspapers say 
of their favourite customers, and as one 
of them has recently said of the green- 
room Duchess, though greyer than any 
she-rat in my barn: if we have now 
and then performed an act of justice in 
these ways, the stock has gone on regu- 
larly increasing, until they have eaten 
up the wheat, and are now sallying out 
into the Corn-field, though at a consi- 
derable distance from the barn. It is, 
however, now resolved to break up this 
devouring establishment; and, accord- 
ingly, we are, day after day, as we can 
find means to dispose properly of it, re- 
moving the straw out of the barn. About 
an hour ago, the men were approaching 
towards the bottem of one of the bays; 
and there was a grand and general 
‘* remue-menage,” as the French call it, 
amongst the body below, who have so 
long been privileged plunderers. Such 
a rustling, such a squeaking of the 
mamma's and the young ones, such a 
general alarm and pushing about, not 
knowing exactly what was coming, but 
knowing well that danger, in some shape 
or other, was approaching ; sucha poking 
of noses here and there, and such a rout 
and rumpus, that I could not help ex 
claiming: ‘ Ah, ah! the establish:neut 
is in danger, is it!” In answer 
what I supposed might be the substance 
of their complaints, and almost thinking 
that I heard them exhorting each other 
to stand by the devil, or else the devil 
would desert them, I said to mysell, 
what unjust and unreasonable vermit 
these must be! They doxowork of any 
sort; they contribute in no way, what- 
ever, towards the amount of food on the 
farm; they do not, like the sparrows 
destroy caterpillars, nor, like the rooks 
destroy grubs: they do no one thing ¢ 
use: they are a lazy, luxurious, heer 
vious race, that seem to exist only a 
up the fruit of the labour of other anima” 
and to breed young ones that are '0' 
the same sort of life. “Goon, 8 
“take out the straw, and, belore Y 
“ get within four or five trusses de? 
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« the bottom, stop up all the holes round 
“ the outside of the barn, get sticks and 
“ bring the dogs, and not let one of the 
“lazy and saucy and devouring devils 
“escape.” —* 

To return to the Old Mammy; she isin 
a terrible “taking,” as the dames in the 


country call it; and, the moment I saw | 


the above-mentioned petition, I said, that 
it was Mammy’s last push! Iam sorry 


that I cannot exhibit it to you, my friends, | 


in all its form, manner, and colours: you 
must, therefore, be contented with the 
best description of it that I am able to 
give. We shall, by-and-by, see the 
agents, in the affair, before the police 
magistrates; and be able to judge of 
the character of Mammy’s zealous 


A Parson with four boys, before whom he 
is teaching to read.—The title is: ** The 
Protestant Pastor teacheth the Holy Bible.”’ 


A Parson at the communion table, with a 
parcel of people kneeling down,—At bottom 
the words : “Do this in remembrance of me.” 


A most pious-looking Parson at the bed-side 
ofadying man, pointing to heaven, and say- 
ing: “* Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand,” 








The words of the petition are printed 
nred ink; so that it makes, all taken 
ogether, a very flashy and showy pic- 
Hire; and, at the bottom, the public are 
normed, that it is published by Hora- 
0 Paiuuprs, No, 8, Charing-cross, 


ondon. The words of the petition are 
8 follows :— , 


U HIS MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
GEORGE THE FOURTH: 


ing of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and King of Hanover, 
&e. &e. &e. Ke. &e. &e- 


The Humble Petition of the People of 
England, and the Clergy of every De-. 
nomination of Protestant Paith, prayiug 
that no further Concessions may 
granted to the Reman Catholic, endan- 
gering the Safety of Church and State, 
aod subversive of the Principles of the 
Constitution, as settled aud growing out 
of the glorigus Revolution of 16¢8,-~ 
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| friends; but, first of all, let us have a 
description of the grand petition itself. 
It is a sort of picture like the Curist- 
mas Caroits. The words are down the 
middle of a large sheet of thick paper ; 
at the top is a vulgar representation of 
the crucifixion, and, at the bottom, an 
equally vulgar representation of the 
resurrection. The two sides are gar- 
| nished with three pictures each, intended 
to exhibit the purity, simplicity, and 
sincere piety of the Protestant Church 
Parson, contrasted with the corruption, 
idolatry, and profligate hypocrisy of the 
Popish Priest, I will here put the de- 
scription in words, as the little pictures 
| stand on the sheet of paper. 








A Priest holding up an image to the boys, 
—The title is: ‘* The Popish Minister pre- 
sents the image of the virgin Mary for adora- 
tion.”’ 


A Priest, elevating the host—Words at bot- 
tom: * The consecrated Host offered as the 
real body of our Redeemer.” 


A Priest confessing a young woman; and, 
while heis holding his right hand, as if rebuk- 
ing her, he has his left hand upon her naked 
breast —Title : “ The Popish Minister receives 
confession, and promises absolution.” 


Humbly sheweth, 

That your Petitioners, true and unalterable 
in their fidelity to the Crown of these realms, 
and in their zeal and attachment to the person 
of your royal and-most sacred Majesty, feel 
the most serious alarm in the constantly re- 
newed efforts of the friends of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, distracting your couneils, creating 
divisions in your government, weakening the 
best energies of the nation, and introducing 
even into the Protestant Church itself conflict- 
ing opinions and dissensions. 


That, in order to testify at once to your 
most gracious Majesty, to your Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and to both Houses of Parliament, 
the clear and unalterable sentiments of your 
Majesty’s most loyal and dutiful subjects, your 
Petitioners have hereunto annexed to their 
sigpatures the county in and the place at 
which they reside; and will, with your Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious leave, print and publish 
this their petition, with their signatures so 
annexed, aud cause the same to be gratui- 
tously circulated among the members of your 

an ’s Government, and the members of 





ous¢s of Parliament, 
Q2 
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That your Petitioners, actuated by no spirit 
of intolerance, misguided by no feeling of ill- 
will towards their Roman Catholic country- 
men, cannot but view their efforts at emanci- 
pation as in open violation of that solemn and 
sacred compact by which your illustrious Fa- 
mily was seated on the throne: that Act which 
resulted from the united wisdom of the great- 
est patriots that ever ruled over the destinies 
of any age or nation: that Act which was ac 
cepted by King William the Third, of most 
glorious memory: that Act by which a free 
people has been blessed in the most sacred 
person of your Majesty with a patriot King. 


That your Petitioners cannot conceive how 
any further concessions may be made to their 
Roman Catholic brethren, without doing the 
most evident injustice to your Majesty, since 
itis quite clear by law, that a King of England 
may not call to his ceuncils, intermarry, or 
form any other domestic alliance with a Pa- 
pist ; and that his Crown is firmly and irreyo- 
cably bound toa Protestant succession. How 
then may it be, your Petitioners most humbly 
inquire, that your Majesty can be called upon, 
either by your Parliament or your Council, to 
ratify and to perfect any act granting to your 
Roman Catholic subjects a power greater than 
that with which the Crown itself is vested, 
unless indeed that excellent Constitution, the 
glory of Englishmen, is to yield to the inno- 
vation of modern theories, and to be re-mo- 
delled ? 

That your Petitioners cannot but contem- 
plate the possibility of such chauge with the 
most seriows apprehension and alarm: That 
while they would willingly dismiss from their 
memory those dark pages of history stained 
by the ¢rimes of Catholic dominatiou, and in 
the trué spirit of Christian forbearance cease 
to refleét on acts which may never be repeated ; 
yet your Petitioners conceive it no less due to 
the memory of the sacred martyrs of the holy 
Protestant cause, than to posterity, to secure 
perfect protection against the possibility of 
their recurrence, and this protection is only 


to be fonnd in the government as at present 
constituted. 


Your Petitioners, therefore, and for these 
reasons specially, pray your Majesty, that YOU 
will be most graciously pleased to grant no 
further concessions to the Roman Catholics, 
or, at least, no such concession as may en- 
danger the Protestant Church, of which your 
Majesty is the most sacred head and guardian, 
or as may lead to any alteration in that most 
excellent Constitution which your Majesty is 
bound by your most sacred vath to defend and 
maintain. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, and 
as good and loyal subjects, po paay, That 
your Majesty may long, and for many years, 
continue to preside over the destinies of your 
happy people, with that glory which has hi- 
therto so eminently distinguished your Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious reign. 


And your Petitioners will ever pray. 


Tut Brunswickers. 
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It will be seen, by-and-by, that the 
j agents in this curious job having quar- 


| 
| 


relled, the scheme is likely to fail alto- 
gether ; but, if it were to be carried jnto 
execution, | would advise the Catholics 
to present a petition to the King, in 
somewhat the following words, and gar- 
nished with somewhat the following liitle 
pictures. 


PETITION. 
To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 


The Petition of the undersigned English- 
men, being Roman Catholics, 


Most humbly sheweth, * 


THAT your Petitioners are deprived of a 
considerable part of their political and civil 
rights, only because they adhere to that faith, 
which was the faith of all Englishmen during 
nine hundred years; that faith in which 
Alfred lived and died; that faith, that very 
| faith, of which your Majesty’s title tells us you 
}are the “* Defender,” and which glorious 
title we know that your Majesty's royal pro- 
}genitors received from the Pope. 


That it is a fact perfectly well known, proved 
by authentic history, and, indeed, by the 
canons of the Church and by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, that, as long as the ancient faith was 
that of this kingdom, there were no poor-rates 
and no church-rates, but that the poor wer 
relieved and the churches built and repaired 
by the Clergy, out of the tithes and other 
revenues of the Church ; and that it is equally 
notorious and undeniable, that all the colleges 
of both Universities were founded and en: 
dowed by our Catholic fathers, and, in most 
cases, by Bishops, Monks, or Nuns. 


That, as to the power and glory of Euglan‘ 
your Petitioners beg leave to state, that, 
long as the kingdom was Catholic, it always 
held sovereign power and actual possessivl 
of some part of France; that the first Pro- 
testant. King (Edward VI.) lost Boutocs' 
and that the first Protestant Queen (Eliza- 
beth) lost Carats and the adjacent district; 
and that Protestant England has never sic 


possessed an inch of territory in France: 


That, with regard to those laws and usage 
which form the constitution of England, whic 
constitution is so much your Majesty ge 
they were all the work of our Cm * 
cestors ; that the institution of Sheriff, « , ee 
Jury, and that all the laws, 50 ae” pre 
and liberty and so impregnable 4 om 
against unjust attacks on property, all ‘ “y 
from the pure source of the Catholic ni 
and that Magna Charta, of which the = ; 
is so justly proud, was not only the oe 
Catholics, but, principally, of Catholic 
and Abbots. 


That, these facts being wholly umdenis 
your. Petitioners cannot silently s4 
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those marks of public opprobrium which are 
now affixed on them; and, accordiugly, they 
pray, FIkST, that they may participate with 
the rest of their fellow-subjects in the benefit 


of those Jaws and institutions which were the | 


work of their Catkolic forefathers; aud, 
secoND, they pray, that one half of the tithes 
may, as in Catholic times, be applied to the 
relief of the poor and tu the building and re- 
pairing of the Churches, and, further, that 
the holders of Abbey-lands be compelled to 
contribute, as in Catholic times, towards the 


A Protestant parson at dinner-with his wife 
and children, a laced footman waiting bebind 
them, while a sash, gorget, and sword, are 
hanging upon the wail, labelled with the words 


“ half-pay.” 


A Protestant parson, at sun-rise, in his 
shooting jacket, with a gun in his hand, while 
a brace of pointers caper about him, and vie 
with each other for his caresses, 


A Protestant work-house, with its paupers, 
in their badges, and with the master over- 
looking them. At abbey in ruins in the back- 
ground, with the ivy creeping over the crum- 
bling walls. 


A Protestaat jail, of vast dimensions, with 
improved tread-mills, and with fetters and 
irons, and with the ** prison discipline ’’ going 
on uuder the occasional visits of the parson- 
justice, 


Brownlow North (Protestant Bishop of Win- 


» chester) selling small beer at the gate of the 


episcopal palace of Farnham, 


The Protestant parson commanding in the 
tithe battle of Skibbereen, with the slain lying 
on their backs, with stones put into their mouths, 
to keep them open, 


relief of the poor, so that all poor-rates, or 

taxes, and also all church-rates, may cease, 
and that the degrading name of pauper may 
never again be heard in England. 


And your Petitioners will ever pray. 


The garnishing I would have as fol- 
lows, or something in the same way ; 
‘and, God knows, topics enough will pre- 
sent themselves to any artist that will 
read the Protestant Reformation. 


A Catholic parish priest feeding the poor 
out of the tithes of his parish, at his homely 
parsonage house, 


A Catholic priest at sun-rise, in his robes, 
in his church, examining the children previous 
to their communicating, and giving them his 
blessing. 


An abbey, in its ancient state, with the poor 
carrying largesses from its gate, and with 
weary travellers approaching it, welcomed hy 
a monk, 


A cathedral, iu allits ancient magnificence, 
with its altars and confessionals, with mass 
and confessions going on, under the eye of the 
bishop. 


William of Wykeham (Catholic Bishop of 
Winochester), with the plans of New College, 
Oxford, and Saint Mary’s College, Winches- 
ter, lying before him, on a table in his epis- 
copal palace at Farnham. 


Saint Austin receiving the voluntary offer- 
ings of the faithful at Canterbury. 


Such a petition, with such garnish, |make a book, containing all the names, 


Would be a neat Rowland for Mammy’s 
Oliver, 
uel to this Brunswicker petition. It 
Seems, that one Eanxe was the principal 
“sent for executing the project; and that | 
ie employed other agents. The design 


But now comes a curious se- 


as to get, in all parts of the kingdom, 
‘gnatares to the petition; and, when a 
prodigious number of signatures had 
een obtained, to present it ; and then to 








and thus have all the parties safely 


bound to Mammy. Sut these agents 
had the touching of money, the love of 
which, as is well known, is the root of 
all evil. They quarrelled; and their 
uarrels, to the great scandal of the 

runswickers’ cause, have come before 
the Police-Offices, and, thence, have 
travelled into the newspapers. I shall, 


‘before I make further remarks, insert 
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the report of what passed at Bow-srreer 
on the subject, and then will follow a 


letter of Earne, and another of Puit- | 
Lips, the publisher, who has discovered | 


by this time, that he has here made a 
push forward ina rather untoward di- 


rection. Karte, who was the principal | 


agent, engaged, it seems, six others, to 
assist in carrying on the good work. 
These agents were to sell the petition to 
the several booksellers in town and 
country, and were to agitate the Bruns- 
wicker part of the people, and excite 
them to exertions in support of Mammy, 
her tithes, and her other good things of 
this life. But, so precious were the com- 
modities committed to their charge, that 
Farce took 30/. in ready money of each 
of them, as security for his duly account- 
ing for the proceeds of sales. 
these subaltern agents, whose name is 
Sparrow, (and who seems to be of an 
age that leaves him no excuse for being 
caught with chaff) went before the po- 
lice magistrate, at Bow-street, on the 
eighth instant, and told the’ following 
tale, which is very well worthy of the 
attention of the public : it shows, in their 
true colours, the Brunswickers and their 
cause. 1 beg my readers to pay parti- 
cular attention to the adventure of Earne 
at Harwicn! And to mark also the 
noble names that Earle quoted as his 
authority and as his employers. 


Yesterday a curious exposé of the trickery 
and underhand means adopted by the advo- 
cates of the Brunswick Clabs, for the purpose 
of exciting throughout the country an expres- 
sion of feeling against the claims of the Ca- 
tholics to Emancipation, took place at Bow- 
street Office, before George Rowland Min- 
shull, Esq., the sitting Magistrate. 


Francis Sparrow, a middle-aged man of 
respectable appearance, who had been steward 
in the service of Lord Faversham, applied to 
the Magistrate for his advice and assistance to 
recover the sum of 301., which had been ob- 
tained from him under false representations. 
In July last, being in want ef a situation, he 
took up one of the London Morning Papers, 
and saw an advertisement therein to the fol- 
lowing effect: —‘* Wanted, several active 
young men in a respectable employment, at a 
salary of 30s. per week ; thirty pounds to be 
deposited ; address to No. 52, Aldermanbury.” 
—He determined to apply for one of the situ- 
ations, and, on cving to 52, Aldermanbury, he 
saw two persons, of the names of Earle and 
Leach, who said that they were the parties 


Tae BRunswickers. 





One of 
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who had advertised. . They informed him tha 
they were the agents of an Anti-Catholic So- 
ciety, established in the metropolis, at the 
head of which were the Duke of Cumberland, 
the Duke of Newcastle, Lords Kenyon aw 
Farnham, and tie Marquis of Chandos was 
the Secretary and Cashier. They also stated, 
that, by subscription, a fund of 8,000/. had 
been already subscribed for the purpose of 
adopting means to assist in the prevention of 
any further concessions being granted to tlie 
Catholics. He asked then what would be the 
nature of his employment, if he should be en- 
gaged; and he was informed that a splendid 
typegraphical work, with wood cuts, had been 
printed at the expense of the Society, in the 
body of which was printed a petition to the 
King against granting further Political Rights 
to the ctidn Catholics, and his employment 
would be to circulate the petition among the 
booksellers of the Metropolis, for which he 
would be paid 30s. per week. After a month's 
negociation with the parties, he repeatedly 
expressed his readiness to take the situation, 
without depositing the thirty pounds, but they 
declined engaging him, without first receiviug 
the 30/. On observing a second advertisement 
in the Newspaper from the same parties, and 
on being informed that several young meu, 
who had deposited the sum required of him, 
had been employed, and fearing that be might 
lose the situation, he agreed to the terms pro- 
posed. He paid 30/., and had been employed 

about ten weeks without being able to obtaia 

either one farthing towards his salary, or 4 

sixpence towards his expenses of travelling. 


The applicant here handed to Mr. Minsbull 
a large paper of a folio size, resembling the 
Christmas-piece of a school-boy, in the centre 
of which was printed a Petition to his Gra- 
cious Majesty against granting further cow 
cessions to the Roman Catholics. On both 
sides of the Petition were woodecuts, repre 
senting the abominations and idolatries of the 
Catholic faith. 


Mr. Minshull—Well, Sir, I see this ; what 
were you to do with these things B - 

Applicant—I was engaged to distribute te 
Petitions by Messrs. Earle and Leach. a 
were six other young men employed in rae 
parts of England in distributing nag 
selling them to the country booksellers, “ » 
like myself, deposited 30/. each with Me 
Earle and Linch, sid 

.Mr. Minshull—And have they not been 6 
for their services? Applicant, no Sir, hee 
have not; several of them have been rec — 
to beggary by the parties; and one yous 
man, a Quaker, of the name of recat? ; 
tually “oh for two days on two pennyw? 
gingerbread. 

Mr. Minshull—If this representation ™ 
true, this is one of the most unheard-0 p 
tems of plunder and wicked fraud that 
came before the publit. sir. f 

Applicant—It is true, I assure yous i 
cannot get a shilling for my services, 
304, returned. 
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by which Mr. Francis Sparrow agrees to give 
your money without some agreement? Ap-jup his agency to the Petition to the King 
plicant—No, Sir, [ have the copy of an agree- | against any further concession to the Roman 
meut which we signed before t paid the de- | Catholics, and also to surrender all books and 
posit, on the 18th of August last. | papers, and such money as may be at that time 
ai in his hands, and upon a settlement of his 

August 18, 1828. account, we, jointly and severally, agree to 

“I do hereby ey iF Mr. Francis Sparrow ;pay Mr. Francis Sparrow the sum of 30/., 
to act as agent in obtaining signatures to @| for value received, the same having been 
Petition to the King against any further con-| jogged in the hands of Mr. Wm. Leach on the 


Mr. Minshull+You surely did not advance 










the public should be exposed ; 











cessious being granted to the Roman Catholics, day and date as above, and as a security far 


aud in the dispersion of yer of the said pe- | 


tition, in such parts and places as he may be 
commissioned to go to, and under such in- 
structions as he may from time to time re- 
ceive. 

“JT also agree to pay or cause to be paid 
unto the said Francis Sparrow the sum of 30s, 
per week, from and after Monday the 18th of 
August, wheu his engagement will commence. 


F And Lagree to pay or cause to to be paidall such 


reasonable and necessary travelling expenses 
as may be incurred, or to allow of the same 
being deducted from the money in his hauds. 

“ And it is agreed by the parties, Mr. Wm. 
Farle and Mr. F. Sparrow, that in case of any 
disagreement or defaleation of duty, that 
cither party shall give one month’s notice to 
vacate and dissolve this,agreement.”’ 


Mr. Minshull—By this engagement you 


were to travel the country and collect sigua- |. 


tures to petitions against the Catholics. 
Applicant—Yes, Sir; but, as I said, I was 
employed in London, ‘The other young men 
weut into the country ; some of thei travelled 
“s far as Scotland. One young man went with 
Mr. Leach to Harwich, Chelmsford, Colches- 
ter, Maidstone, and at the first place they were 
pretty successful. The other young men al- 
most all failed in the sale of the work, and in 
getting sigmatures to the petitions, and re- 
turned permyless. 
Mr. Minshull—-What did the young men do 
When they entered a country town ? 
Applicant—Sometimes they went to the 
Mayor, or some other local authority, and on 
representing themselves as the ageuts of the 
Auti-Catholic Society in London, obtained an 
‘ntroduction to parties who assisted them in 
obtaining signatures to the Petition. 
Mr. Minshull—Has this Society had any 


thing to do with the establishment of the 
Brunswick Clubs ? 


Applicant—The Anti-Catholic Society was 


eee some time before the Brunswick 
Aubs ? 


Mr. Minshull—It is fitting such an abomi- 
able system of gross deceptiow pee upon 
nt surely you 
aid not advance your money upon that bit of 
paper ¢ 
Applicant—No, Sir ; I also received another 
paper. The following is acopy of a document 
‘auded by the applicant to the magistrate :— 


*¢ London, Aug. 18, 1828. 
“Qne month after date of the notice to be 
ven to Mr, Wm, Earle, and to be served on 
'. Horatio Phillips, bookseller, Charing -cross, 


such monies and accounts. 
(Signed) “ W. EARLE. 
“Wa. LEACH.” 


Mr. Minshull—Who is Mr. Phillips, the 
bookseller, and what had he to do with the 
transaction ? 

Applicant—Mr. Phillips is a bookseller at 
Charing-cross. The petitions were published 
at his shop; but I do not believe he had the 


Earle and Leach. He is the son of Sir Richard 
Phillips, aud he supplied me, as the agent of 
the Society, with what number of the petitions 
I required, to sell to the booksellers. 

Mr. Minshull—What was the price of the 

petitions ? Applicant—Eighteen-pence; but 
the sale was so circumscribed, it did not pay 
the expense it incurred. 
Mr. Minshull—You have stated that the 
Marquis of Chandos was Secretary, and the 
Duke of Cumberland Patron of the Suciety ? 
Applicant—I have only stated what | was iu- 
formed by Earle and Leach. 

Mr. Minshull—I have reason tu know that 
some part of that statement is completely 
false. 

Applicant—The young men who travelled 
the country took sheets of parchment with 
them to the different towns, and solicited par- 
ties to put their signatures to them, and they 
were authorised by Leach and Earle to repre- 
sent themselves as the agents of the London 
Society, instituted to prevent further conces- 
sions being madeé to the Catholics. 

Mr. Minshull—You said that tone of the 
young mea who had paid the 304 had ever 
received any part of their salary, Applicant— 
I say so; but they have applied towards their 
support, small sums which they obtained by 
the sale of the printed petitidns, 

Mr. Minshulli—Did these parties, Leach and 
Earle, pretend to be acting under the direction 
of the Noblemien you have naméd? Applicant 
—They did. 

Mr. Minshull—And do you believe they hail 
the authority of these Noblemen to do so? 
Applicant cannot say. They said they hail 
a fund of 8,0002.; and if that had been true, I 
should have thought ‘they could have paid; 
but 1 find that the engraver, the priater, and 
the paper-seller, are all unpaid. 

Mr. Minshull—If 1 do not assist you it is 
not for the want of inclination, for it appears 
to be a gross fraud; but you have taken 4 
viote of hand from the parties for repayment 





of the 30/., upon certain conditions, aud you 


least participation in the affair with Messrs, | 
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must, | fear, apply to an attorney on the sub- | pect returns. 
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When in Ireland I received 


ject. 1 see by your account that the parties | letters which required my immediate return, 


” 


owe you 2 


Of. for salary and expenses, besides | On ny arrival in town, I found Leach bad 


the 302., which they obtained from you. Where | left, no one knew whither, and all was in 


are Leach and Earle ? 


lives near the Obelisk. (Laughter). 

Mr. Minshull—W here did you pay the thirty 
pounds to the parties ; I must know where the 
offence was committed? Applicant—! paid 
the money to Earle and Leach at their Cham- 
bers, which were fitted up in great style, in 
Aldermanbury. 

Mr. Miushull—Then you must apply to the 
+ Lord Mayor to assist you, as the fraud was 
committed within his Lordship’s jurisdiction. 
If you will call again upou me, I will give you 
some further advice upon the subject, 

The Applicant withdrew, stating that he 
Should go before the Lord Mayor this day. 


This account having been published 
in the newspapers, Karue, the grand 
agent, published, the next day, and in 
the following words, a justification of 
his conduct. His letter 1s addressed to 
the editor of the newspaper that pub- 
lished the report. 


Sin—Having just perused in your police 
report of this day the unprincipled and ca- 

lumnious statements of Mr. Francis Sparrow, 
J beg that you will do me the justice of in- 
serting this my answer to the foul falsehoods 
he has circulated through your means. [am 
the author of the proposed Petition to the 
King, whatever may be its merits or defects. 
This was written aud priated long before the 
establishment of the Brunswick Club of 
London, as is well known to many of the most 
distinguished characters. 

The Petition was published with a view to 
‘defray the expenses of obtaining signatures. 
It is wholly untrue that the distinguished 
names alluded to in your report were ever 
made use of as party, in any shape to any 
arrangement with this man or any other. 

In a matter in which | have expended a sum 
of upwards of 500/., it was necessary, in 
self-protection, that I should take security 
from the parties to be employed. I employed 
Leach as my agent, from whom I was to have 
received a security, covering that of every 
other party to be employed through his 
means. He took the securities of Sparrow, 
&c.; and my signature to the promissory 
note, as Sparrow well knows, was givensolely 
as a security for Leach’s performance of his 
engagements. 

I left London for Ireland on the 28th day of 
August last, up to which time—I challenge 
any one to deny the fact—all parties were duly 
paid. I not only paid the salaries, but J ad- 
vanced @ sum of 51. to each of the country 
agents, to meet such expenses as might and 
would naturally occur before they could ex- 





Applicant—Leach is | state of .embarrassment and confusion. 
gone to Scotland, and Earle has lately returned ! 
from Ireland, and is gone over the water, aud | 


Awong the papers of Leach I found au 10 | 
of this man Sparrow for a part of the money 
which he asserts he deposited in the hands of 
Leach, and also a memorandum for 24, which 
he (Leach) had paid to Sparrow. [also found 
that which, I think, will surprise every one— 
that he (Sparrow) and Leach were abso. 
lutely lodgers in the same house together. 

Sir, 1 spurn the imputation of fraud and 
conspiracy, as attempted to be set up by this 
man, upon whom | throw back the charge. | 
have asked him for his account—! have written 
to him for it—let him produce it ; and although 
1 am a most serious loser, | am ready to !u til 
every honourable engagement. 

1 trust you will make the allowance for il! 
health, and that state of excitement which 
your report was well calculated to produce. 


Iam Sir, yoars &c, 
3, Charing Cross, Oct.9. Ww. EARLE. 


The next day, Mr. Patvutrs not 
seeming to relish the use of his name in 
this transaction, made his appeal to the 
public, which has been published by the 
Morning Chronicle, accompanied with 
remarks, the whole of which I here 
insert. 


In consequence of the investigation which 
appeared in this and other journals, Ip the 
report of an application at Bow-street Office, 
by a person named Sparrow, who had been, 
as he alleged, defrauded of 301. by two persous 
named Earle and Leach, who represented 
themselves as the agents of an Anti-Cathoic 
Society in London, at the head of which were 
his Grace of Cumberland, his Grace 0/ a 
castle, the Marquis of Chandos, “0 
Kenyon, Farnham, &c. &c. A young yA 
man named Horatio Phillips (the sov a 2% 
Richard Phillips,) yesterday came to “A 
street Office and expressed his wish to ~ 
Mr. Minshull, to explain to him the exteo 
his connexion with, and his knowledge - 
Earle aud Leach. Mr. Phillips was gure 
that Mr. Miushull was out of town, a! é 
afterwards stated that he should anon os 
Editors of the different London Journ oe 
the subject. He requested us to give ag A 
tion to the following letter, reply —~< 
which appeared in a paper of ot oy 
which the. writer (Earle) had, witoow 
knowledge or consent, dated from aa a 
Phillips’s) house, at Ee a s 

eared very indignant, as ! hoot 
Barle’s object to identify him (Mr. P billips 
with himself and Leach :— 


“ To the Editor of The Mornin g el 
‘© Sin—Having read a report in yo . 
of yesterday, relative to the ‘ Protestant Pet 
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tion to the King,’ wherein Sparrow, the com- 
plaivant, stated it to be his belief that the pub- 
lisher of the Petition was not a party in the 
transaction between him, Earle, and Leach ; 
] beg to state that such isthe case. I have had 
nothing whatever to do with.Earle, or any 
other person concerned, further than being the 
publisher of the Petition.—The letter in The 
Times of this day, signed ‘ Wm. Earle,’ aud 
dated from my house, was not writren here, 
nor have | seen Mr. Earle but once in the last 
two months. | trust you will do me the jus- 
tice toinsert this. I remain, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
“ HORATIO PHILLIPS.” 


“ 36, Charing-cross, Oct. 10, 1828.” 


We proceed to give some further particulars 
of the doings of Messrs. Karle, Leach, and of 
their patrons, friends, and dupes. The Petition 
to the King against the Catholics was got up 
in a very splendid manuer by Earle, who ob- 
tained credit with the artist who engraved the 
caricatures of the Romish Sacraments, and 
with the paper-maker and the printer, towhom 
he represented, as he did also to Mr. Phillips, 
“ that he was patrouized hy the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Mr. Peel, the Dukes of Newcastle aud 
Cumberland ; and that’a fund to a great amount 
had been raised, aud the Marquis of Chandos 
was the Treasurer.” To Mr. Phillips he ac- 
tually produced a correspondence between him- 
self and the Marquis of Chandos; and he also 
asserted, that he was encouraged by the Mar- 
quis and the other members of the Anti-Cutho- 
lic Society to circulate the Petition in all parts 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and to use 
every means in his power in the different 
towns and cities he went to, to get up public 
nieetings against the Catholic Claims. He 
particularly mentioned the names of the Duke 
of Wellington aud Mr, Peel as his patrons. Mr. 
Earle went with one of the young men whom 
he had tricked out of 30/. (and we find that 
eight unfortunate men in the whole have been 
duped in the same way) to Harwich. He in- 
troduced himself to the Mayor as the agent to 
the Society in London, and exhibited his 
“ beautiful petition to the King.” On his re- 
presenting that he was the agent of certain dis- 
tinguished persons in power, he was tuken by 
the hand by the chief of the Corporation. It 
was resolved to have a meeting to petition the 
King against the Catholics, and his ‘* beauti- 
ful” petition was to be adopted on the occa- 
Sion. Mr. Earle at once hecame an important 
personage, being backed by the Clergy and the 
Corporation, and some of the ladies, Ou the 
following day he walked arm-in-arm with the 
Mayor to church, he sat in the Moyor’s pew, 
aud a sermou was preached, in which the sub- 
Ject of his mission was alluded to. After service, 
he sold many of his petitions, and obtained 
a considerable number of signatures. From 
thence he proceeded to Colchester, but was not 
So fortunate in his speculation, He left the 
young man there, and there he now remains 
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re a state of destitution, and quite dependent 
on the bounty of strangers for subsistence. 
Numerous applications have been made by 
the young men to Mr. Phillips for payment of 
their salaries, aud in some instances for the 
return of the money they so foolishly parted 
with to Earle and Leach. 


The following is the copy of an agreement 
between Earle and Mr. Phillips, which com- 
pletely.exonerates the latter from a participa- 
tion in the deception practised upon the young 
men :— 


‘‘ It is this day agreed between the under- 
signed, that Horatio Phillips is to be sole pub- 
lisher of a petition to the King against Catholic 
Emancipation, all the copies of which are to 
be delivered to him for sale, and he is to ac- 
count for the sale once a month, at the usual 
trade price, aud at 13 as 12, with 5 per cent. 
commission. All expenses to be paid by Mr. 
Earle, and if paid by Mr. H. Phillips to be 
charged by him on account. Mr. H, Phillips 
not to be answerable for the amount of the 
copies sent to the agents, as security is held 
by Mr. Earle from them. Nor is he to pay for 
sueh copies at the monthly settlement, unless 
he has received the amount. 


(Signed) ‘© Wn. EARLE, 
*¢ July 14, 1828.” ** H. PHILLIPS,” 





Thus, then, this Grann Scueme is 
exposed. There are, however, two or 
three points worthy of some remark. 
Sparrow alleges, that Earve repre- 
sented himself as employed by, or at 
least, patronized and encouraged by, 
the Duke of CUMBERLAND !!!!! 
the Dukes of Wextuineron and New- 
caste, the Marquis of Cuanpos, Lord 
Kenyon, and Mr. Peer. Ear.r says, 
that he never made use of any of these 
names ** as party” to the contract with 
Sparrow; but he does not say, that 
he never made use of the names as 
those of his encourayers and employers ; 
but, on the contrary, leaves it to be 
fairly inferred that he did so make use 
of them. Now, the question is, was he 
employed, or encouraged, by these 
parties, or was he not? He doesnot 
say that he was not; and the Morning 
Chronicle states (on Mr. Phillips’ au- 
thority), that Earze produced to Mr, 
Pui.uips aco ndence ; thatistosay, 
letters of the Marquis of Chandos ad-. 
dressed to Earle, doubtless, upotf the 
subject of the petition. Earle’s state- 
ments to Sparrow and to Mr. Phillips 
relative to his patrons and employers 


may be false altogether; but, if it were 
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such, it is unactountable that he remains 
so long disowned by these nob/e parties ; 
and itis also very strange, that he should, 
in print, tacitly acknowledge, that he 
had these patrons and encouragers! We 
may yet have further explanation ; but, 
in the meanwhile, the reader must, | 
think, be satisfied, that Earxe’s account 
of his patrons was not wholly false. 

The adventure of Farce at Harwica 
is, too, not to be over-looked. He walked 
arm-in-arm with the Mayor, to 
CHURCH! The clergy embraced 
him; and the parson, in his sermon, 
touched on the subject of the mission ! 
The ‘‘ ladies” having received him with 
so much kindness does not amount to 
much; for, in their case, much might 
depend upon the breadth of his shoul- 
ders, your truly orthodox ladies being 
famed for their judgment in that parti- 
cular. Bat, the Worshipful the Mayor! 
And the Reverend the Clergy! Would 
they have acted thus without something 
to satisfy them, that Earie’s mission was 
~ authentic $ I should like to have seen 
Earte arm-in-arm with the Mayor, and 
kneeling, in the Mayor’s pew, by the 
side of the She-Mayor and her young 
ones, all repeating, with sublime devo- 
tion, the prayer for the King and the 
Royal Family ! This scene would make 
an excellent subject for a picture, to be 
preserved in the rooms of the Bruns- 
wicker Clubs. 

Mr. Horatio Puitiirs endeavours 
in vain to clear himself from all blame 
in this affair; for, though he is excul- 
pated from the charge of having im- 

sed apon the stupid creature, Sparrow, 
and thé rest of the’ young men”, who pur- 
chased their employment of Earue, he 
has to answer this question: how came 
he, knowing so well, as he must, that, if 
real, this was a most foul and lrypocritical 
scheme ; how came he to be the pub- 
lisher; how came he to be @ party in 
such a base attempt to excite an anjust 
prejudice agaist a large = of the 
ple of this kingdom, who had never. done 
any wrong to him! This question re- 
mains to be answered by Mr. Parties. 
In the eyes of the Branswickers he may 
stand exculpated; but, never will in 


those of any just and fair-dealing man : 
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and there was, too, something to be ex- 
pected from him, in a case like this, 
which might have been dispensed with in 
a man of different origin. . 

At any rate, here is this affair exposed 
completely ; and thus will the Bruns. 
wickers fail in all their attempts. The 
time is come, when the people of Eng- 
land are to cease to be taxed for the 
purpose of upholding the Hierarchy in 
Ireland! a combination of circumstances 
has now taken place before which that 
Hierarchy cannot stand unshaken for 
any great length of time. As to the 
state of things in Canana, it is, it ap- 
pears, simply this: lose the country, or 
give up theHierarchy. The people there 
seem resolved, that Canada shall not be 
another Ireland. Scotland has long done 
very well without this Hierarchy; and 
why should not Ireland ? If we like to 
keep it here, we may; but other coun- 
tries seem resolved to bear its burdens 
no longer. The exposition, which Mr. 
Grirrin has made of the church affairs 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
would have roused any nation but this, 
But, if England, corrupted and debased 
by this system, remain a passive thing, 
Ireland and the Colonies seem resolved 
not to do the same; and, do the Bruns- 
wickers what they can, they will not be 
able to uphold the system even two years 
longer : it must give way in one part or 
another: and hoping that the result may 
be favourable to our country, | remain, 
my friends, your faithful and obedient 


Servant, 
Wa. COBBETI. 


—— | 


PEEL’S PROGRESS. 


Peet, in imitation of Cansine and 
other such men, seems fo be making & 
tour amongst the toad-eaters of the 
North, who are feasting him and flat- 
tering him regularly as he goes. What 
a fondness a man must have for ugly 
gaping, stupid noise, and foul breath, 
before he can venture on such an ¢% 
pedition! The creatures that get rou" 
him are all looking for something to 
come out of the taxes; that Is a 
out of the labour of the rest of | 
people. These fellows are worse 
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| lieve, that England will take a part in 
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thieves and robbers; for these venture | 
their necks. There is nothing so base 
as the man, or the woman, who lives on 
taxes, without rendering adequate ser- 
vice to the country in return. Those 
who feast and flatter Peel do not, in all 
cases, yet live thus; but they all have 
the desire to do it, if they do it not al- 
ready. I wonder, that none of the base 
creatures have praised him for his cash- 
payments = bill; and for the glorious 
figure we are now making abroad. 
They are foolish and base enough for 
anything; and I marvel that they ap- 
pear to have omitted these topics. Pret 
has, however, one feast to come yet, 
worth all the others put together; namely, 
the grand feast of the GRIDIRON! 
And to this he will assuredly be invited 
before the end of the next year, in spite 
of the ‘*dnerease in the quarter's re- 
venue!” 


———.--+ — 


THE WAR. 


Tuere are some men, who still be- 





the present war. They know nothing 
of her real situation; but France and 
Russia now know well what that situa- 
lion is; and, they know, that she cannot 
90 to war; that is to say, that she can- 
hot goto war without those changes at 
home, which changes they know that the 
government will not make; and, indeed, 
that it cannot make without a reform of 
the parliament, which those governments 
are sure that this, in its present state, 
will never agreeto. Russian and French 
ambassadors do not live here for nothing. 
They know all about our affairs; and 
this is the real cause of their courts 
treating us with contempt. 

_ The Morning Chronicle of the 11th 
instant has the following passage from a 
correspondent at Paris :—“ Mr Cohbett’s 
“ opinion that the French will play a 
“trick upon England, and join Russia 
‘in dividing the spoils of Turkey and 
* Egypt, does not seem to have many 
* followers here. The body of the people 
‘do not wanta war. As might be sup- 
“posed, a military nation like the 
“ French are a little > agp | the idea 





“of a foreign expedition, and by anti- | 





“ cipations of the glory that must, in 
“their opinion, inevitably attend it; 
‘but 1 have only heard one person 
‘ express a wish for war, which even he 
“did but faintly, justifying himself by 
‘observing, ‘il y’a trop de monde.’ 


| The first object in the minds of the 


‘‘ great majority of Frenchmen seems to 
‘be the firm settlement of the Charter 
‘they have obtained, and the correction 
‘of every error in the administration 
‘“‘ of their Government and their Police, 
‘“ &e., that they may enjoy that degree 
“of practical liberty which is the only 
“ point of superiority they acknowledge 
“‘ England to possess. I can only say, 
“that I heartily wish them success in 
“ their endeavours.” 

A “ trick”: I never. said, that the 
French would play a “ trick.” They 
have dealt very openly: they mean to 
have their share of the rich spoils ; they 
have all along scorned disguise on the 
subject; and I wish them success with 
all my heart; because I know that that 
success must be injurious to the abomi- 
nable Boroughmongers. This gentle; 
man says, that ‘ the body of the people 
do not want war.” An Englishman at 
Paris must know a vast deal about the 
way of thinking of ‘ the body of the 
people”! The French are, besides, 
such simple and sincere creatures, that 
they, when talking with an Englishman, 
would be sure to tell him that they wish 
for a war tu humble his country! That 
is the worst of these French; they are 
such frank and open-dealing people! 
They are sure to tell an Englishman, 
whose money they are receiving, that 
they wish for a war, in which his conmtry 
may be humbled! : 

So much for ‘ the body of the French 
people.” Their soul they let out now- 
and-then in spite of their cautiousness ; 
and you see, that they are now in a deli- 
rium of joy at the blockade of the Dar- 
danelles, and at the tame manner in 
which we have submitted to it, One of 
the Paris papers having been very jo- 
cose upon this subject, not forgetting 
our boast of having “* twice conguéred 
France,” and not forgetting t Mu- 
scums and Vaterloo Bridge, “ Pont de 
Vaterlvo ;” another paper remonstrates 





























































with this jeering journal in the following 
far more provoking terms :—* Engtand 


“understands better the rights given to | 


** Russia by the war, and ‘ not willing 
“‘ to disturb the repose of Europe,’ she 
‘“‘ acknowledges the blockade. It is not 
“ for us to find fault with this, for it is 
** our interest that the treaty to which 
“‘we are parties should be executed 
“ without trouble. We shall leave to 
** others, therefore, the task of reproach- 
«ing England with weakness and incon- 
“* sistency; with having shown a great 
** degree of irritation when the blockade 
* was mentioned, and with becoming, all 
* of a sudden, calm when it is carried 
** into execution. England is no longer 
** governed with the same dignity as two 
** years ago, and her embarrassments no 
“‘ longer permit that pride she formerly 
*“‘ displayed. Let us not provoke irrita- 
** tion by an enumeration of faults ; there 
*‘is enough misery in Europe without 
“‘ adding to it by the language of the 
** public press. What interested us in 
«‘ this blockade was the manner in which 
“England would acknowledge it, and 
“under what conditions. ‘The rights 
“of war permit Russia to blockade tie 
«* Dardanelles, as one of the means she 
“may employ to reduce her enemy as 
** speedily as possible. To deprive the 
“ Turks of the succour they receive 
‘“‘ through the Archipelago, was a pre- 
“caution Russia might give up when 
‘she thought that the march of her 
«troops would be sufficient to ensure 
«* success, but to which she might have 
«* recourse whenever she encountered se- 
«‘ rious obstacles. Moreover, the Turks 
*« being secure on one side, were able 
“‘to employ a larger force on the other. 
** This increase of difficulty restored to 
“ Russia all her right, and broke all her 
“ engagements,” 

It is curious enough, that we have to 
endure this load of humiliation under 
the premiership of‘ the greatest Captain 
of the age”! And that, too, at the hands 
of “ twice-conquered France "! Buona- 
parte, the man who died of an heredi- 
tary cancer, is avenged already. If he 
could look up from the deep hole, into 
which they put him, he would laugh 
ready to split his sides. This jibe at 
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our trritation when the blockade was 
Jirst mentioned, and our sudden cali 
when we found it established, is as 
smart as itis just. Yes, yes; the French 
see the cause of our calmness: they see 
all our “ embarrassments” : they see the 
reason why we no longer “ permit that 
pride” to rule us, which we “ formerly 
displayed.” Our situation is now laid 
bare to the eyes of all the world. ‘The 
whole world looks on us as a crippled 
and sinking state, having great riches in 
various parts of the world ; but being 
unable to keep them, if they be reso- 
lutely attacked. It is impossible that 
we should enjoy these in tranquillity 
much longer. If contempt, if insult, if 
treading on toes, will not do; we shall 
have blows on the cheek: we shall have 
open war, or shall surrender without re- 
sistance. This is a mocking of us 
gravely, to pretend, that Russia had a 
right to blockade the Dardanelles, and, 
at the same time, to bind us to the terms 
of the treaty of the 6th of July, But, in 
our situation, what have we to expect, 
other than mockery ! 

This writer, under many arguments to 
show, that England has acted a very in- 
censistent part, and that she cannot, 
though she wishes it, fairly get rid of her 
engagements with Russia and France, 
concludes thus : 

‘«* This seems to us astonishing. She 
“is not released from the Treaty, but 
‘she desires to be. Why do the other 
“ two Powers insist on proving the con- 
“ trary to her? Her co-operation has 
been useful, but she has now performed 
“all the services that could be expected 
“ ofher. Let us content ourselves with 
“our neutrality. France can pursue 
“her noble task in the Morea alone. 
“She will liberate the Peninsula, a” 
place the principal fortresses 10 the 
“hands of the Greeks, probably the 
« Isthmus of Corinth, and refurn aller 
“having founded, for the second ume 
“ within fifty years, a free State. Russ 
“is, at the same time, preparing ‘0 = 
“her means more skilfully, and, ™ 
“ doubt, will be sufficient to comman 
“the attention of the Turks. ana 
“therefore, may now dispense ™' : 
“ England. The United States ©" 
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«horn in spile of her, and the Greeks 
« will be restored without her. The 
“treaty of July 6th was burdensome 
“to her, for it was an obstacle in the 
“way of allying herself with Austria, 
“and ultimately with the Turks; it was’ 
“natural, therefore, that she should, 
“think of getting rid of it. She obtains | 
“anew precedent in favour of her own 
“system of blockade, and obtains it 
“from one of the principal Powers 
“which formerly established the coali- 
“tion of neutrals. There are many 
“reasons for her conduct. What Eu- 
“ rope must see with uneasiness is, that 
“there is a fresh sign of ill-will be- 
“tween Powers which have for a long 
“time threatened each other. History 
‘teaches us what has generally fallen | 
‘out after threats, when they have been 
“ often repeated.” 

Yes; but there will be no war with 
England. She has mortgaged all her 
resources. She must shake off the load, 
before she can go to war; and, she can- 
not shake off that load without a total 
renovation ; that is to say, a reform of 
the parliament, and an equitable adjust- 
ment; and these, itis very clear, will 
never be resorted to, until it be foo late. 
Foreign nations know all this now, as 
well as we do: the Register has been 
well read in all foreign courts: the veri- 
fication, the repeated fulfitment, of its 
predictions have caused it to be attend- 
ed to. “ The increase in the quarter's 
revenue,” which has been steadily going 
on for forty-three years, does not now 
(eceive foreigners, who perceive, that 
the Debt remains the same, or, is on the 
‘merease, from Exchequer bill loans. 
Foreigners see to the bo:tom of our em- 
harrassments, and they act accordingly. 
Never would the Russians and the 
French have acted as they have done, 
had it not been for these embarrass- 
, The Turk may possibly escape 
for a while; but it is clear, from the 
movements as well as from the language 
of the French, that Russia and France 
mean to eject the Turk from Europe, 
and England from the Mediterranean. 

“The United States were born in 
spite of England!” There spoke out 
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just exultation, Russia, if she recoil, 
wil! do it only to make her conquest 
more certain in the end. France has 
now violated, or, rather, laughed at, the 
treaty of the sixth of July, the object of 
which was to restore peace between the 
Turk and the Greeks. France has now 
taken possession of a part of Grecce, 
and declares her intention to make 
Greece an independent state! And, at 
the very time that she is doing this, her 
newspapers call upon England to ad- 
here to the treaty of the sixth of July! 
She is actually a¢ war with the poor 
Turk just as much as France was with 
our George III, during the American 
War; and yet she reproaches us be- 
cause we grumble and complain that 
our treaty with her has been violated ! 

“ The Greeks will be restored without 
England”! Well said, Monsieur! But, 
the treaty of the 6th of July was not in- 
tended to effect, or to favour, the esta- 
blishment of the independence of Greece! 
It was intended, not to wrest from the 
Turk a part of his dominions; but to 
restore him and his revolted subjects to 
a state of peace; and, therefore, to put 
an end to the annoyance to commerce 
and to mutual acts of barbarity. But, 
now, behold, France is going to have 
the glory of founding another free state 
within fifty years, the first being the 
United States of America: the latter 
she founded “‘ in spite of England ”; 
and the former she is now founding 
“ without her.” This is most provoking 
talk, to be sure; but then, the museums: 
but then, Old Blucher’s Order of the 
Bath: butthen, the victory over the French 
on the Serpentine River: but then, the 
Pont de Vaterloo: but then, the tri- 
umphal arches: but then, the great 
stark-naked Achilles, erected by. the 
‘* ladies of England,” with an inscription 
where ARTHUR DUKE OF WEL. 
LINGTON and the GLORIOUS VIC- 
TORIES swallow up all the other 
words, just like the shop-inseriptions on 
pairs of stockings : 


OWE SHILLING 


And eleven pence three farthings 


A PATR. 





the real Frenchman, and that, too, with | Yes, yes; when we consider all these 
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things, this talk of the French, though | look upon a “ Cory PLanteR’s” commun. 
very provoking, is reasonable and right ; Cation, there is more of fact in his remarks 


a | oes : than of misrepresentation. Althouc! FF 
enough: itis just, and itis right that jus-| ¢ ough Indian 
orn may be grow ‘ith success j Rel 
tice should be done. J Tide. ded clihatt es 2 ett 


' , latitudes than this, and although it is STOW L 
This Monsieur suspects, that England | with success in the New England States, an,j 


wishes to ally herself with Austria, and in Lower Canada, it is notorious that a much 


. i ok. 9 . greater degree of heat is experienced there 
prone u a? the Turk ‘hi It -" clear that than in this country ; the degree of heat is ss 
the French do suspect this. They cannot | much greater as the cold is more intense - the 


believe it possible that we shall stand | thermometer varying often by the week tove- 
still for ever! Yet, stand still we shall, ther from 90 to 100 (and sometimes higher’ 
in spite of all provocations. As to|°! Fabreubeit. I sincerely hope that your ex- 


Anne b if; h h ertions to cultivate it successfully will succeed; 
uUsTRIA, to be prepared for whom has, | put you will certainly be disappointed in the 


doubtless, been one motive with the quantity of the crop. Should the Corn ripen, 
French in their expedition to Greece, | and be gathered in good condition, you will 


we cannot Aire her, and without that not, | will veuture to say, have more from 
. . “1 ' >} your dwarf corn than thirty-five bushels to the 

she will not stir. So that, as far as We | Gere of sound Corn when it is taken from the 
are concerned, they are at liberty to do} cobb. In New England the tops are taken off 
just what they please. about the middle of September, and given tu 
cattle green, or dried and put away in bundles 

5 for winter fodder, in either of which ways they 
INDIAN CORN are eaten by the cattle with great avidity. The 
> te stubble is left to stand until it hecomes “ as 
I wave received the following letter | dry asa husk,” and tie Corn as hard and as 


from Birmingham. It is signed «A yellow as gold ; the ears are then plucked, or, 
New - Englander,” and, apparently, jt | Sometimes, the stubble is cut down with a 


d f taal ST aah scythe, and the whole taken to the farm-yard, 
oes Come Irom a good-natur ankee. | where the husking takes place, and generally 





He evidently knows a great deal about hy moon-light. This is about the latter end of 


the raising and using of Corw and its | October; aud rare fun it is for the boys, who 
Tors. He is, however, incredulous as | &¥J0y the busking as much as they do a har- 
. ’ , , 


to . . d fi hat ns vest home in this country. It is very common 
my success; an ears tha my corn for neighbours ai give SEE Bs tery? Sarwar 


will not ripen, though I have sent ripe | at the husking. ‘The growing of Indian Corn 
ears to the newspapers, and though there | is so much more valuable than the growing ol 
are plants with ripe ears on them in my wheat, that the latter is not cultivated in many 


. ‘ districts, but is purchased as it is wanted for 
«6 ’ : 
shop windows at Fleet Street. « O, thou | ¢. 144) yconsumption. The common bread with 


of little faith”! Will you believe, when I | farmers is two-thirds Indian, and one-third 
show you a thousand bushels of ears of | Lye; and this is the very best bread that ever 
corn in a corn-cril at Barn-klm? ~ if | was made, sweet and good, which all children 


, : , é like, and upon which any one may grow fat. 
this will convince you, you may have the | 7), grain, or meal, in any state, fattens the 


conviction in about three weeks from | finest pork and poultry; and there is v0 com- 
this day.—As to the quantity of the crop, | parison between this pork and poultry, aud 
this New-Englander can be no judge, | ‘hat fattened on any thing else ; it alsy man 


an i red by 
. | good beef, but no better than is producec be 
wnless he could see the field. 1 retain other means. The husks and stalks are given 


the opinion that I first expressed as to | to cattle, as befure said ; aud sometimes the 
this point.—As to any particular sort of | former are made into mats, &c, but | cortsial 
eorn, to be eaten green, this is a matter | 2ever saw a bed or mattress stuffed iin them 


ith ri - | nor did I ever hear of it being done, before 
of mere taste with rich people. There is vod wniideaed 


a sort of corn, called sweet-corn; but!” ‘The kind of corn grown ‘for boiling in we 
the people in general eat that which | ear is different from that grown for i et 
grows commonly in the fields. I insert | comes earlier, and the ears are smaiict, 


: the corn generally sweeter; the ears 0! the 
the letter as being really interesting to large au dat ‘ 105 are seldom plucked ' 
my readers. boiling.’ 
Birmingham, Oct. 8, 1828. L am reading your 1828 publication vo! 
- Sin,—I have read your leiters and your re- | Gardening, &c. and am much pleased wit A zs 
marks, in your Register, relative to Iudian| Your plan of trenching is worth more te jen 
Corn, and | hope your expectations will be |ione who has one-eighth of an acre of ag wn 
realized ; Hut I very much fear you will be dis-| than ten times the cost of the book ; for, " 


appointed, and that, hewever lightly you may | ever ridiculous it may appear, it is the pra 
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tice in this country to turn all the top soil to 
the bottom, and the bettom soil in gravel to 
the top; and this is doing a vast deal of injury, 
jastead of good, 





I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
A NEW ENGLANDER. 
To William Cobbett, Esq. 





TO RADICAL FARMERS. 


I want a young man from 16to 18 
years of age, as a sort of farming and 
gardening and nursery-work APPREN- 
TICE. The case is this: my farm is 
taken care of by my only surviving bro- 
ther, who has been either gardener or 
farmer all his life time, and who, though 
he is only thirteen months older than I 
am, is not able to move about so quickly, 
from place to place, as is necessary ina 
concern like mine; nor is it proper that 
he should be exposed to wet and cold so 
much as is absolutely necessary to the 
(ue looking after of ten or a dozen men. 
He has, from the fruit of his own labour, 
raised a family of ten able and good 
children, who have already brought him 
abouta score of grand-children. I know 
that he beganto work Aard more than 
i/ty years ago; and verily I believe him 
‘to have done more hard work than any 
man now living in England. While bis 
Jimbs feel the consequences of this, his ex- 
perience and skill remain ; and F-want a 
young man, or lad, of the age above men- 
Noned, to supply legs, which my brother 
annot move so nimbly as the, case re- 
ulres. He is not wanted to work much ; 
but, if he learn to do every thing on a 
arm, it willdo him noharm. He is want- 
tl to see the orders of myself, or of my 
rother, obeyed. I do not want a Bailiff’; 
or bailiffs do not think that they eara 
heir wages, unless they furnish you 
ith science, or, at least, with advice, as 
ell as with care; and I want neither 
lence nof advice. I want /egs that will 
ove nimbly and willingly, and a young 
eal capable of learning. The lad 
ught to be stout, and not stunted; he 
ight to be able to read and write a little; 
ut, two things are indispensable ; name- 


y, that_his father be @ farmer, and that 



















































the son has lived on a farm in England, 


all his life, and at a distance of not less 
than forty miles from London ; and not 
less than twenty miles from Portsmouth, 


Plymouth, ‘Bath, Bristol, Cheltenham, 


Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, or Nor- 
wich. He is to sit at table with my 
brother and my niece, (who is the house- 
keeper), and, when | am at the farm, 
with me also; and is to be treated in 
every respect as the young farmer of 
the house. He is never to ai the farm; 
except on my business, and to go to the 
arth church on the Sunday, and is to 
be under the control of my brother as 
completely as if he were his son. He 
will here learn all about the cultivation 
of Indian Corn, Mangel Wurzle, and of 
several things not very common. He 
will learn to sow and rear trees, and to 
plant and prune them. He will learn 
how to raise seeds of various sorts. He 
will learn how to grind and dress wheat 
and Indian Corn, and will see how the 
flour is applied. He will learn how to 
make beer; to see butter and cheese 
made betore breakfast time; and he will 
have constantly before his eyes examples 
of early rising, activity, punctual atten- 
tion to business, content with plain 
living, and perfect sobriety —Now, if 
any farmer, who is of my political prin- 
ciples, full up to the mark, have such a 
son, nephew, or grandson, to dispose of 
in this way, I shail be glad to hear from 
him on the subject. If the lad stay a 
year out, | will make him a present of 
not less than ten or twelve guineas. It 
is, | hope, unnecessary to add, that this 
is a farin-house without a tea-kettle or a 
coffee-pot, and without any of the sweets 
that come from the sweats of Atrican 
slaves. Please to observe, that I do.not 
want a ‘‘ young gentleman ; ” but a good, 
sturdy lad, whose hands do not instine- 
tively recoil from a frozen chain, or from 
the dirty heels of an ox or a horse. If 
hope that the lad, or young man, that I 
am to have, will never have been at 
an ‘ establishment,” vulgarly called a 
boarding-school: if he untortunately 
have, and should suit in all other re- 
spects, | must sweat the boarding-school 
nonsense out of him; thatis all. If he 
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have a mind to improve himself in study, 
here are books, and all the other means 
of well employing his leisure hours.— 
Letters to me on the subject to be 


postage paid. 
Wa. COBBETT. 
183, Fleet Street, London, 


P.S. The great qualities are, a fitness 
to give orders, and spirit to enforce obe- 
dience; and, above all things, never to 
connive at the misconduct of the men; 
hut invariably to make a true report of 
their behaviour, whether good or bad, 
It will be quite useless to engage a soft, 
milky thing, that has not the courage to 
make a lazy fellow stir, or to reprove a 
perverse one. .Iathers will know what 
stuff their sons are made of, and will, of 
course, not recommend them to me, unless 
fit for my purpose. They know well 
what I want, and | beg them not to offer 
me What will not suit me.—The lad will, 
of course, be boarded, lodged, and have 
his clothes washed in the house. 


N.B. I will have no one, who has any 
near relation that is a tax-eater of any 
sort, 





““ pepOT OF TASTE, 


78, FLEET-STREET, 
FOUR DOORS WEST OF SALISBURY SQUARE. 


WINTERBOURN anp Co., Tailors, Habit, 
and Pelisse Makers, beg te remind the Public, 
that they furnish Gentlemen with Clothing of 
every deccription, at the above-mentioned 
House. 


All persons favouring them with their Or. 
ders, will find that their materials are remark- 
able for fineness of texturé; and their gar. 
ments for gracefulness of appearance and 
beauty of fourm; displaying at once the taste 
of the Connoisseur, and the science of the 
Artist. 


The Economist is referred to the following 
List of their Prices :— : 

£. s. d. £. 8. d. 

Superfine Dress Coats ...2 8 Oto 3 0 0 


Ditto Black, or Blue 210 0to3 8 0 
Cloth, or Kerseymere 

Trousers seeb oes ere} 1 Owl 80 
Waistcoats ......00.26. 0 7 0 to 012 0 
Silk Ditto eC eR eeee tase 0 14 0 to 0 16 () 
A Suit of Livery........ 4 0 Oto4 4 0 


N.B. Naval and Military Uniforms, and 
Children’s Dresses. 


*,* The above is by far the cheapest House 
in the City of London. 





Price 8d., in 8vo. 


Just published, by the Assignees of Sher 
wood, Gilbert and Piper, No. 20, Pateruoster 
Row.—A NEW PHYSICAL TREATISE, 
entitled, ORIGIN OF LIFE, and Cause of 
Diseases clearly Explained, Demonstrated, 
and put in a New Light, accounting for all 
our senses and feelings. 


Dedicated to the Council and Professors of 
the London University, by James Monis0™ 
the Hygeist. 


———_<——_—_—_— 
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